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LATE  CABLES 


British  Board  of  Trade  and  Ministry  of  Supply  have  appointed  a 
Cotton  Board  to  consider  matters,  arising  out  of  war  conditions,  that  af- 
fect the  cotton  trade,  and  to  make  recommendations  from  time  to  time  on 
such  matters  as  may  require  action  by  the  Minister  concerned.  While  the 
Board's  activities  for  the  present  will  be  largely  of  an  investigational 
and  advisory  nature,  it  is  understood  that  it  may  be  given  regulatory 
powers  in  respect  to  imports,  production,  and  exports,  if  that  should 
become  expedient  and  practicable.  (American  Agricultural  Attache  L.  V. 
Steere,  London. ) 

Finland  Government  decree  issued  on  September  16  and  effective 
September  18  prohibits  all  importations,  including  those  for  replenishing 
bonded  warehouse  stocks,  except  under  license.  Goods  already  in  Finland 
on  September  18  or  which  were  on  board  a  ship  which  will  arrive  in  Finland 
before  October  1,  1939,  are  exempt.  Licenses  granted  will  carry  permit 
for  purchase  of  required  foreign  exchange.    (American  Legation,  Helsinki.) 

Uruguay  provisional  estimate  of  1939-40  areas  sown  reported  as 
follows  with  1938-39  comparisons  in  parentheses:  Wheat  1,201,000  acres 
(1,346,000),  oats  252,000  (261,000),  flaxseed  516,000  acres  (458,000). 
(International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome.) 
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AUSTHALIAH  GOVEM?!BNT  TO  AGQ,UIIIE  1939  WHEAT  _CK'3?  - 
UlJITEg  Xi:^TGIX)M  EXPSCTSD  TO  PUIiCHi^SE  SIJIJLJS' 

The  Commonwealth  Governraent  of  Australia  has  announced  that  it  ^'ill 
aciuire  complete  control  of  the  forthcoming  v/heat  crop,  according  to  a  cahle 
received  from,  the  Anericori  consulate  general  in  Sydney.     To  accomplish  that 
objective  the  Government  will  establish  a  compulsory  pool,  v/hich  will  be 
controlled  by  a  committee  representing  growers,  dealers,  ai'jd  the  Government. 
The  Committee  was  appointed  on  September  13.    A  special  advisory  committee 
representing  the  pool  authorities,  millers,  gro^rers,  and  dt-al^rs  will  super- 
vise the  operations  of  the  pool  in  each  State. 

Indications  are  tha.t  the  Commonwealth  Government  will  soon  proclaim 
a  control  over  existing  T/heat  and  flour  stocks;  that  a  control  over  exports 
of  those  products  will  be  instituted;  and  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  pur- 
chase the  entire  exportable  surplu.s ,  except  for  authorized  shipments  on.  a 
small  scale  to  other  destinations. 

The  official  estimate  of  the  coming  November  crop  is  for  a  harvest 
of  150  million  bushels,  according  to  the  despatch.    Of  that  amount  probably 
55  mi],licn  bushels  will  be  required  for  cons"iimption  in  Australia,  leaving 
104  million  bushels  for  export  during  the  19o9-40  marketing  ;^ear  or  for 
carry-over  into  the  1940-41  season.    Last  year's  (1938-39)  Australian 
wheat  crop  amounted  to  154  m.illion  bushels.     The  average  for  the  5  years 
ended  vi'ith  the  1937-33  crop  was  159  million  bushels.     It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  exportable  surplus  now  on  hand  is  40  million  bushels,  including 
flour  stated  in  terras  of  v/heat. 

ARGSNTIM  SUSPENDS  GUARANTEED  WHEAT  Ai^D  ZLJ^SEED  PHI  CSS 

The  Argentine  Government  announced  on  September  6  that  its  guaranteed 
minimimri  prices  for  wheat  and  fla:cseed  were  terminated  as  of  that  date,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  received  from  P.  0.  Nyhus,  Americaii  agricultural  attache 
at  Euenos  Aires. 

The  system  of  guaranteed  rainimiim  prices  was  established  by  a  decree 
of  Ivovember  14,  1938.     The  prices  guaranteed  were  SO  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat 
and  $1.05  a  bushel  for  flaxseed.    Under  that  system  growers  ^'ere  free  to  sell 
their  crop  in  the  open  market,  the  Government  agreeing,  however,  to  purchase 
all  of  the  wheat  and  flaxseed,  offered  to  it  at  the  guaranteed  prices.  A 
Grain  Board  was  set  up  to  make  the  P'^chases  for  the  Government.     Funds  for 
financing  pxirchases  and  for  defraying  any  losses  sustained  in  connection 
with  subsequent  sales  by  the  Eoard  were  to  be  m.et  by  the  profits  rea.lized 
by  the  Argentine  Govtjrnment  in  its  purchase  and  sale  of  foreign  exchange, 
and.  if  necessary  by  payments  out  of  the  Bank  of  The  Nation.  Flaxseed 
prices  remained  above  the  quaranteed  minimum.    As  a  result,  the  Board  was 
not  called  upon  to  make  purchases  of  that  com.modity.    Practically  all  of 
the  1938-39  wheat  crop  thus  far  sold  by  farmers,  however,  was  piirchased  by 
the  Board,  since  Buenos  A-ires  export  prices  for  the  most  part  remained  be- 
low the  guaranteed  minimum. 
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ARGEIv^TIlIA  ^-^JN  AOTS.AQr?.  S3TIIv:A"?JS 

First  official  estiina.ter-  for  Argentine  grain  acrca/:;es  indicate  a 
decrease  in  wheat  and  rye  for  ? 939-40  and  an  increase  in  flaxseed,  oats, 
and  "barley  in  compc,rison  with  the  final  acreage  for  1938-39,  according  to 
a  radiogram  received  froni  American  Agricultural  Attache  Paul  0.  KVhus, 
at  Buenos  Aires* 

AEGSITTIilA:     Area  so'^ai  to  grains,  first  estiir.ate  1939-40  in  comparison 
with  final  octinatcs  for  previous  years 


\  5-year  average  ;  \ 

Crop            i  1933-34  to  ;  1938-39  :  1939-40 
 1.  :  1937-33  I  \  :  

'  1'J:^c"^s^"-^id  acres  ;  ThoMeond  acros  :  Thousand  acres 

Wheat                       ■  ~'     17,88r  ;  20,65S  '  18, 532 

Rye                         ;  2,008  ;  2,254  ;  2,150 

Barley                    !  1,921  j  2,053  :  2,174 

Oats  ;  3,292  1  3,361  [  3,459 

Flaxseed  i  7,198  ''  6,607  j  7,413 


America.n  agricultural  a^ttache,  Buenos  Aires. 

AUC-ENTIlvZ:  WHEAT  MARKET 

Argentine  wheat  prices  increased  rapidly  following  the  outt)roaj:  of 
the  European  war,  and  early  in  Septemher  ha.d  advaiiccd  "beyond  the  fixed  mini- 
mum x^rice  paid  to  producers  for  export  v/hca.t,  a.ccording  to  Agricultural 
Attache  P.  0.  IMj-hus  at  Buenos  Aires.    Wheat  has  moved  slowly  from  Argentina 
this  2'ear,  despite  unusiially  heavy  stocks  on  hand,  and  considera"ble  uncer- 
tainty is  expressed  as  to  what  course  the  future  movement  will  take.  Dry 
weather  and  frost  damage  have  reduced  new-crop  prospects  to  some  extent, 
and  the  total  area  sown  is  officially  estimated  abotit  7  percent  helbw  the 
first  report  for  last  yeai.r. 

The  exportahle  surplus  of  Argentine  wheat  on  September  3  was  esti- 
mated to  be  about  129  million  Imshels  as  compared  with  only  a"bout  25  million 
hushels  on  the  corresponding  date  of  1938.     Exports  during  January- August 
totaled  aroiuid  114  million  "bushels,   almost  twice  the  amount  exported  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  1938  and  about  5  million  "bu. shels  above  the 
1933-1957  average  but  considerably  "below  the  vol^tme  usually  attained  follow- 
ing such  a  large  harvest  as  that  of  1938-39,  estimated  at  335  million 
bushels.     Export  demand  "became  extremely  quiet  in  July,  but  late  in  August 
it  was  reported  tnat  approximately  18  million  hushels  of  wheat  were  sold 
t)y  the  Grain  Board,  atcut  half  to  Japan  B.nd.  the  remainder  to  S-uropc. 

SHA1\'GHAI  WHEAT  MAPJCET  ACIT^E 

Shanghai  wheat  and  flour  markets  have  "been  active  during  the  past 
2  weeks  and  prices  have  a.dvanccd  su.bstajitially ,  siccording  to  a  radiograjn 
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received  from  the  office  of  the  ^erican  agricultural  commissioner  at  Shanghai. 
The  increased  market  activity  and  the  higher  prices  were  attributed  to  the 
advance  in  world  wheat  prices  and  also  to  conditions  in  Shanghai  and  other 
parts  of  China.    An  embargo  established  by  the  present  Government  in  Central 
China  on  rice  shipments  into  Shanghai  has  res^^lted  in  an  acute  rice  shortage 
and  has  contributed  to  the  increased  demand  for  wheat  flour.     An  increased 
demand  is  also  expected  from  North  China,  since  substantial  quantities  in 
Tientsin  were  damp.ged  by  floods. 

Prices  of  v,be.j.t  and  flour,  as  well  as  rice,  are  at  a  very  high  level 
in  Chinese  currency.     Domestic  '^"heat  on  September  15  was  quoted  at  12.58 
yuan  per  picul  (37.5  cents  per  bushel)  as  compared  with  10.28  yuan^  per 
picul  (31.8  cents  per  bushel)  on  August  15.     Local  flour  prices  in  one 
month  also  advanced  to  7.20  yuan  (47.7  cents)  per  bag  of  49  pounds  from 
6  yuan  (41.3  cents)  per  bag  on  August  15.     Foreign  wheat  at  Shanghai  on 
August  15  was  nominally  quoted  at  74.5  cents  per  bushel.     Because  of  the 
low  value  of  Chinese  cui-rency  at  the  present  time,  prices  of  foreign  wheat 
are  o^uoted  much  above  domestic  wheat.    Purchases  of  foreign  wheat  are  not 
expected  while  such  a  wide  spread  in  prices  exists. 

Domestic  wheat  arrivals  in  Shanghai,  as  the  result  of  high  prices, 
have  increased  during  the  past  2  weeks.  Present  wheat  stocks  in  Shanghai 
are  estimated  at  approximately  4,500,000  bushels  and  are  considered  large 
in  view  of  the  short  1939  crop  and  disrupted  transioortation . 

CHINA:     li/heat  and  rheat-flour  imports,  July  1938  and  1939  | 


Source 


Australia  . . . , 
United  States 

Canada  , 

Japan   , 

Others   

Total   


V/heat 


Wheat  flour 


1938 

1939 

1936 

1939 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

barrels 

barrels 

2,091 

104 

60 

1,627 

17 

184 

0 

10 

9 

0 

56 

2 

0 

1 

5 

a/ 

3,718 

188 

260 

a/  Less  than  500  bushel s . 
Office  of  American  agricultural  commissioner,  Shanghai. 

THE  JiiPAMESS  WHEAT  I.'AKCET 


Prices  of  both  foreign  and  dom.estic  wheat  in  Japan  were  higher  on 
September  1  than  a  month  earlier,  with  the  exception  of  Manchurian  wheat, 
according  to  information  from  Consul  General  Charles  E.  Cameron  at  Tokyo. 
Flo'iir  and  rice  prices  also  showed  increases.     Wheat  stocks  were  above  a.ver- 
age  and  mills  were  active.     The  domestic  flour  market  was  normal,  with  export 
demand  good.    T.heat  was  quoted  at  the  mill  on  September  1  as  follows,  import 
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duty  and  landing  charges  included:    Western  White  Ho.  2,  86  cents  per  hushel; 
Canadian  No.  1,  $1.10,  Ho.  3  $1.02;  Australian  $1.00;  Manchurian  $1.57  per 
bushel.    Domestic  standard  was  $1.48  and  Portland  wheat,  c.i.f .  Yokohama, 
50  cents  per  bushel,  duty  and  landing  charges  excluded.     The  wholesale  price 
of  flour  at  the  mill  was  $1.40  per  hag  of  49  pounds;  c.i.f.  Dairen,  $1.52, 
and  c.i.f.  Tangku,  $1.67  per  hag. 

Imports  of  wheat  into  Japan  during  July,  the  first  month  of  the  1939-40 
marketing  yeor,  totaled  only  75,000  hushels  as  compared  with  236,000  "bushels 
imported  in  July  1938.    Exports  of  flour,  mostly  to  Mpjichuria,  amoimted  to 
276,000  "barrels,  an  increase  of  12,000  "barrels  over  the  comparable  figure  for 
July  1938. 

DROUGHT  REDUCES  CH0S3H  RICE  CROP 

A  drought  in  Chosen  during  June  and  July  seriously  injured  the  rice 
crop,  according  to  a  report  received  from  0.   Gaylord  Marsh,  American  consul 
general  at  Keijo.     In  addition  to  the  lack  of  summer  rainfall,  the  spring 
moisture  was  short  in  many  districts  because  of  insufficient  snowfalls  last 
winter.     In  some  of  the  important  rice-,growing  districts  the  dajnage  has  been 
estimated  at  25  to  35  percent  of  the  normal  harvest.     The  Government  in  late 
July  ordered  60,000  bushels  of  buckwheat  from  Manchuria  for  sowing  in  the 
rice  fields. 

The  production  of  rice,  the  most  important  crop  of  Chosen,  has  in- 
creased substantially  during  recent  years  as  a  result  of  Government  encour- 
agement.    The  1938  harvest  amounted  to  220,000,000  bushels  as  compared 
with  the  record  1937  crop  of  243,715,000  bushels,  while  the  5-year  average 
production  for  1926-1930  amounted  to  143,678,000.     Chosen  normally  exports 
about  35  to  40  percent  of  the  rice  crop  each  year  to  Japan. 

TAIWAN  RICE  CROP  REDUCED 

The  revised  official  estimate  of  the  first  1939  crop  of  rice  in 
Taiwan  places  the  production  at  36,662,000  bushels  of  rough  rice,  as  com- 
pared with  the  July  estimate  of  38,654,000  bushels  and  the  estimate  of 
44,433,000  for  the  first  1938  crop,  according  to  a  radiogram  from  Vice 
Consul  John  K.  Emmerson  at  Taihoku,  transmitted  from  Shanghai.     The  reduc- 
tion from  the  first  estimate  is  reported  due  to  heaver  rains  during  the 
harvesting  season.     Taiwan  is  a  surplus  rice  area  and  has  for  several  years 
exported  about  50  percent  of  the  total  annual  production  to  Japan.  The 
Taiwan  second  crop,  which  generally  equals  the  first  crop,  is  harvested  in 
October  and  November. 

chdmEss  cotton  crop  further  pjiduced  by  floods  and  drought 

The  1939-40  Chinese  cotton  crop  now  being  harvested  under  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  is  expected  to  be  even  lower  than  the  recent  estimate  of 
less  than  2  million  bales  of  478  pounds,  according  to  a  cablegram  from  the 
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office  of  the  American  agricultural  comiai ssioner  at  Shanghai.     This  figave  is 
consideralDly  less  than  the  low  crop  of  2.3,  million  hales  in  1938-39  and  the 
average  production  of  3.3  million  hales  for  the  5-y6ar  period  ended  with 
1937-38.     Tlie  decline  is  attributed  to  reduced  plantings  in  Central  China 
as  a  result  of  military  activities,  drought  conditions  during  planting  and 
growing  seasons,  particularly  in  Uorth  China,  and  to  extensive  rain  and 
flood  damage  in  hoth  areas  in  recent  weeks.     Serious  drought  conditions  still 
exist  in  cotton  areas  in  the  interior  of  China  and  in  Manchuria. 

China  has  heen  on  a  net  import  "basis  as  regards  raw  cotton  since 
ahout  1920  except  for  the  crop  years  1936-37  and  1937-38.     Reduced  production 
of  raw  cotton  in  China  during  the  past  season  has  already  resulted  in  great- 
ly increased  imports,  particularly  of  British  Indian  and  American  cotton, 
further  increases  are  anticipated  as  a  result  of  war  in  Europe,  hut  not  in 
the  immediate  future.     Imports  at  present  are  discouraged  by  drastic  depre- 
ciation of  Chinese  currency,  large  stocks  of  cotton  on  hand  in  Shanghai, 
the  new  Chinese  crop  now  being  harvested,  and  reduced  demand  for  textiles 
in  domestic  and  regular  foreign  markets.    Factors  favoring  increased  imports 
of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States  are  (l)  probable  increase  in  exports  of 
Chinese  textiles  with  the  decline  of  competition  from  European  textiles  in 
oriental  markets  as  a  result  of  the  war  and  (2)  inability  of  mills  in  China 
to  obtain  sufficient  supplies  of  low-grade  cotton  from  British  India  because 
of  decreased  production  in  that  country  during  the  present  season. 

CHINA:     Imports  and  exports  of  raw  cotton,  July  1939,  v/ith  comparisons  a/ 

( In  bales  of  478  poixnds  net) 


Item 

July 

October- 

•July 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1958-39 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Imports 

United  States  . . . 

109 

2,415 

11,630 

13,551 

8,657 

88,079 

British  India  .  .  . 

6,950 

1,224 

97,710 

23,667 

15,463 

536,999 

Egypt   

1,762 

701 

3,124 

24,440 

2,718 

30,854 

802 

1,114 

13,541 

23 , 420 

3,879 

106,565 

Total   

3 , 623 

5,454 

126,005 

85,078 

30,717 

762,497 

Exports   

10,911 

73,723 

2,677 

243,512 

401 , 700 

152,757 

American  consulate  general,  Shanghai,  and  Monthly  Returns  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  of  China,     a/  Excluding  Manchuria. 


RECENT  FORECAST  REDUCES  FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO  CROP  OF  THE  ORIENT 


Owing  to  revisions  in  estimates  for  the  Shantung  crop,  the  1933  flue- 
cured  tobacco  production  of  China  is  now  forecast  at  115  million  pounds 
instead  of  140  million  as  recently  reported,  according  to  a  radiogram  from 
the  office  of  the  Americeji  agricultural  coBmii ssioner  at  Shanghai.     It  is  now 
believed  that  the  Shantung  crop  will  not  amount  to  more  than  75  million 
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pounds,  whereas  the  former  forecast  placed  it  at  100  million  (see  "Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,"  SeptemlDer  16,  1939).     Reports  also  indicate  that  the 
crop  in  IVIancharia'  was  damaged  hy  drought,  although  the  extent  of  the  damage 
is  not  yet  kno?/n.     It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  last  estimate  of  25 
million  pounds  for  Ivlanchuria  will  "be  revised  downward. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  quality  of  the  current  Chinese 
crop  will  Tdg  "belovr  normal  due  to  insufficient  use  of  fertilizer ' and  the 
scarcity  of  coal  fo".-  curing  pui^oses»    Japanese  agencies  are  said  to  have 
made  loans  to  Arihv/ci  farmers  and  to  have  supplied  them  with  coal  "but  the 
number  of  farmers  receiving  such  assistance  is  helieved  to  he  small  "because 
of  the  limited  area  under  Japanese  control. 

Japanese  agencies  are  planning  to  pu.rchase  all  of  the  Anhwei  and 
Shantung  crops  now  "beginning  to  move  to  market.     It  is  reported  that  a  lack 
of  siufficient  funds  among  these  agencies  will  pro"bahly  prolong  the  marketing 
period.    One  source  forecasts  that  the  price  of  the  new  Shantung  crop  will 
he  high  -  approximately  50  to  70  cents,  local  currency,  per  pound  (only  3 
to  4  United  States  cents  at  the  present  low  rate  of  exchange).    This  antici- 
pated high  price  is  "based  upon  the  theory  that  to"bo,cco  produced  in  areas 
outside  the  Japanese  control  will  move  into  Japanese  markets  only  if  the 
price  is  high.    Buyers  of  leaf  for  handrollcd  cigarettes  are  reported  active 
in  noncont rolled  areas.    Thus,  if  the  Japanese  are  unahle  to  "buy  the  whole 
crop  within  a  reasonably  short  time,  the  quantity  purchased  by  the  hand- 
rolling  industry  will  pro"bably  be  fairly  large. 

Marketir^  conditions  in  Honan  are  somev7hat  uncertain,  but  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  nev/  crop  will  reach  Hankow, 
and  that  a  larger  part  vrill  be  purchased  by  the  handrollers  and  small 
machine  manufacturers  in  the  interior. 

Development  for  the  past  few  weeks  does  not  suggest  any  revision  of 
the  prospects  for  imports  of  foreign  tobacco  into  the  Orient.    The  import 
duties  have  been  increased  by  the  Japanese  enforcing  the  use  of  their  Ewa- 
Hsin  notes  for  payment  of  import  duties  at  Shanghai,  thus  making  it  even 
more  difficult  for  foreign  imports. 

The  anti-British  movement  in  all  parts  of  the  Japanese-occupied 
territory  prohibits  the  sale  of  British  tobacco  products.    A  new  Japanese 
cigarette  factory  is  in  operation  at  Kalgan,  with  a  reported  capacity  of 
800  million  cigarettes  per  year,  "but  it  is  not  believed  that  the  Japanese 
are  yet  able  to  handle  the  whole  Chinese  trade. 

mYPI  CONTIMJSS  CITRJS  FHJIT  EXPORT  SITBSIDY 

Since  the  development  of  the  Egyptian  citrus-fruit  industry  about 
5  years  ago,  the  Egj-ptian  government  has  subsidised  citrus  exports,  thus 
encouraging  production  and  trade.     This  policy  has  resulted  in  a  doubling 
of  orange  and  tangerine  exports  between  1937  and  1939.     In  1937  Egypt 
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e:{ported  99,400  "boxes  of  oranges  and  98,300  "boxes  of  tangerines,  whereas  in 
1938,  191,600  boxes  of  orang'es  and  185,600  boxes  of  tangerines  were  shipped. 
The  Ministry. of  Commerce  and  Irdastry  had  originally  alloted  about  $75,000 
to  be  used  for  citnis  export  subsidies  during  1939-40.     Ih.is  amount  was  in- 
creased by  Parliament  to  abcrut  $120,000  dollars,  on  the  ground  that  Spain 
would  not  return  tc  the  eicport  market,  thus  increasing  competition  for  Eg^rpt. 
'^e  appropriation,  which  irj  as  high  as  that  -graiitad  last  year,  was  voted  on 
with  the  stipu.lation  that  the  subsidy  should  be  paid  only  when  prices  in 
European  markets  foil  to  a  certain  low  level  and  should  be  given  to  all  ex- 
porters.   Hie  Minia'.iy  of  Finance  made  it  clear,  howovor,  that  this  will 
be  the  last  year  in  which  a  subsidy  will  be  paid,  stating  that  Egyptian 
citrus  fruit  has  noM  gained  a  strong  foothold  in  foreign  ma,rkets  and  grovrers 
should  attempt  to  expand  their  exports  without  the  encouragement  afforded 
by  the  Government  subsidy. 

^■^QCAJP  SJPORTS  FROM  CUBA  DECLI^IE  IN  AUGUST 

■  Exports  of  avocados  to  the  United  States  from  Cuba  during  August 
amounted  to  2,083,000  pou-r^.ds,  a  decline  of  approx:'.:jate].y  36  percent  below 
the  movement 'during  the  s'^iae  month  of  1938,  accorJarg  to  a  report  from  Ameri- 
can Consul  Cyril        Theil  ot  Eabana.     Shipments  during  the  first  part  of  the 
present  season,  however,  ^ero  hoavier  than  those  of  last  year,  and  the  total 
export  to  date,  which  aEOu..ats  to  7,039,000  p>-ninds,  is  onlj  11  percent  below 
the  total  movement  for  the  same  period  last  season.     Shipments  during  Aug-ust 
were  restricted  by  shippers  in  an  effort  to  maintain  prices  in  the  United 
States. 

CTNTPAL  Mi^RKSTING  50A5D  PROPOSE!)  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA 

It  has  been  stated  that  Nova  Scotian  apple  growers  and  shippers  have 
agreed  in  principle  to  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Marketing  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  marketiing  the  entire  apple  crop  and  pooling  returns  to  grow- 
ers, according  to  a  report  from  American  Consul  General  Clinton  E.  MacEachran 
at  Halifax.    This  proposal  has  come  abcrut  as  a  res'ult  of  recent  developments 
abroad  and  their  possible  effect  upon  the  normal  distribution  of  the  Nova 
Scotian  crop  on  those  markets. 

Normally  this  region  exports  the  bulk  of  the  crop  to  the  United  King- 
dom.    This  year  a  record  apple  crop  of  7,500,000  bushels  is  anticipated.  But 
as  a  result  of  the  war  and  the  possibility  of  a  shortage  of  shipping  space, 
the  industiy  fears  that  exports  fo  the  British  markets  may  be  severely 
curtailed  this  season.     Slriould  this  situation  develop,  it  would  mean  that  no 
ready  outlet  is  available  for  a  large  portion  of  the  crop,   since  diversion, 
either  to  other  export  outlets  or  to  byproducts,   could  not  be  easily  accomp- 
lished at  remunerative  prices.     The  board,  if  set  up,  is  expected  to  minimize 
losses  through  a  controlled  marketing  program.     There  is  some  question,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  possibility  of  putting  the  new  organization  into  operation 
in  time  to  aid  in  the  disposal  of  this  year's  crop. 
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Nova  Scotia  has  become  increasin^rly  important  as  an  apple  producing 
region  in  recent  years.     Production  has  expanded  rapidly,  from  an  average  of 
3,500,000  bushels  during  the  5  years  1926-1930  to ' an  average  of  5,100,000 
bushels  in  the  5  years  1931-1935.     Production  in  1936  is  estimated  at 
5,250,000  bushels,  compared  with  a  total  of  6,750,000  bushels  in  1937  and 
6,300,000  bushels  during  the  past  season. 

Exports  from  this  region,  which  amount  to  iibout  60  percent  of  the 
total  crop,  are  in  barrels  and  compete  directly  with  eastern  United  States 
barreled  apples  in  United  PZingdom  markets.     Increased  production,  along  with 
the  competitive  advantage  of  imperial  preference,  which  has  been  in  effect 
since  1932,  has  resulted  in  Nova  Scotia's  replacing  the  Shenandoah-Cumberland 
Valley  as  the  most  important  source  of  British  barreled-apple  imports.  This 
competition  has  been  accentuated  in  the  past  2  or  3  years  by  the  marked  im- 
provement in  the  quality  and  pack  of  Nova  Scotian  apple  exports. 

1939  iCSSITSRaAmN  ALMOND  FHOrUCTION  LOTfEST  IN  DECADE 

The  1939  preliminary  forecast  of  almond  production  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Basin  countries  is  now  placed  at  50,000  short  tons,   shelled  basis, 
as  compared  with  72,600  tons  estimated  to  have  been  produced  in  1936,  ac- 
cording to  W.  R.   Schreiber,  American  Marketin;.2  Specialist,  at  Paris,  Trance. 
This  production  is  the  lowest  during  the  past  decade  and  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  5-year  average  1933-1937  of  63,900  tons. 


SHELLED  ALMONDS:     Estimated  production  of  Mediterranean  isasin,  1P29-1959 


French 

Portugal 

Year 

Eranc  e 

Morocco 

Italy 

Spain 

Total 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1929   

200 

3,100 

45,500 

1 , 400 

18,600 

58 , 800 

1930   

400 

1,100 

34,000 

1,600 

22,200  . 

59 , 500 

1951   

900  ■ 

2 , 600 

17,000  ■ 

3,800 

26.600  , 

.  .  50,900 

1932  

1 , 300 

2,100 

28,000  . 

1,700 

20,600  . 

.    53 , 700 

1933   

1 , 700 

2,600 

33 , 000 

3,300 

24,600 

65,200 

1934   

1,700 

1,800 

54,500 

3,000 

29 , 600 

70 , 400 

1935   

1,30.0 

700 

33,400 

1,900 

26,200 

63 , 500 

1936  

500 

1 , 800 

33 , 500 

1,100 

25,100  . 

62 , 000 

1937   

900 

3 ,  600 

35 , 000 

1 , 400 

20,000 

58,900 

Average  - 

1929-1937 

1,000 

2,200 

52,300 

2 , 200 

25,700 

61 , 400 

1933-1937 

1,200 

2,100 

33 , 4-00 

2,100 

25,100  . 

63,900 

1938  a/  

500 

3,100 

42 , 000 

3 , 000 

24,000 

72 , 600 

193S    b/  ... 

200 

4,800 

c/ 16, 000 

6,000 

23,000    c/ 50, 000 

a/  Preliminar;','-  forecast, 
b/  Preliminary'  estimate, 
c/  Revised. 
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The  short  crop'  is  dtic  mainly  to  the  small 'forecast  in  Italy  compared 
with  the  estimated  production  of  1938.'   Although  the  Spanish  almond  crop  is 
said  to  he  smaller  than  last  year' s,   the  rcdtiction  is  not  as  marked  as  in 
the  case  of  Italy.    As  harvesting  starts  in  Jrench  Morocco  and  Portugal, 
prospects  are  for  a  record  crop.     Growing  conditions  were  generally  favor- 
ahle  throughout  the  season  in  all  countries  except  Italy,     The  worst  storm 
in  50  years  hit  the  Bari  District  of  Italy,  doing  considerable  damage,  al- 
though the  almond  crop  in  Sicily  was  not  as  "badly  affected. 

Harvesting,  which  has  started  in  all  producing  countries,  is  progress- 
ing under  favorable  conditions  and  the  quality  of  the  nuts  is  reported  good. 
The  size  of  the  nuts  in  Italy  is,  on  the  average,  considerably  larger  than  a 
year  a.go.     In  French  Morocco  the  nuts  axe  also  a  little  larger  than  normal, 
while  in  Portugal  and  Spain  they  are  of  average  size. 

Almond  exports  from  the  princixval  producing  countries  were  consider- 
ably larg^^r  for  the  first  10  months  of  the  193S-39  marketing  season  than 
during  any  similar  pf^riod  of  the  past  decade.     Italy  was  the  largest  export- 
er,  shipping  over  one-half  of  the  total  exports  from  the  Mediterranean 
Basin,  while  Germany  was  the  principal  importing  country. 

SHSLLFD  AIMOHDS:     E.xports  from  principal  producing  countries  of  the 


Crop  yeaj- 
(Sept. -Aug. ) 

French 
Morocco  a./ 

I  tcly 

Portugal 
( estimPvted) 

Spain 

Total 

1929-  30. .... 

1930-  31  

1931-  32  

1932-  33  

1933-  34  

1934-  35. .... 
193&r36  

1936-  37  

1937-  38 
Average  - 

1929-30  to 
1937-38  ... 
1933-34  to 
1937-38 . . . 

1937-  38  d/. 

1938-  39  d/. 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

2,736 
781 
2 , 232 
1,797 
2,288 
1,496 
488 
1,511 
3,396 

32,415 
24,055 
13,529 
23,013 
27,545 
28 , 526 
30,593 
30,816 
22,295 

1,200 
1,600 
3,600 
1,  500 
2,600 
2,700 
1,700 
1,300 
1,300 

14,926 
18,300 
19,359 
16,600 
18,216 
25, 989 
b/  23,500 
b/  9,280 
b/     9 , 000 

51,277 
44, 737 
38 , 720 
42,910 
50,849 
58,711 
c/  56,231 
c/  42  ,  907 
c/  35,991 

1,712 
1,532 

25,865 
27,955 

1,  967 
1 ,  960 

e/  17,241 
e/  17,197 

c/  46,785 
c/  48,694 

3,  396 
1,  990 

20,187 
34,475 

1,200 
3,200 

^/  7,000 
b/  12,000 

c/  31,783 
c/  51,665 

b/  Rough  estimate  based  on  imports  of  consuming  countries. 

c_l  Totc-ls  include  Spain  as  shown, 

d/  To  end  of  June. 

e/  Includes  rough  estimates  for  civil  vav  years. 
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The  United  States  iupcrtei  692  short  tons  of  shelled  alinor.ds  during 
the  firsb  10  montas  of  the  seapoa.  compear ;ir'.  *'iti  l,o29  tons  for  the  saajie 
period  in  1937-33.     Ahout  55  percent  of  all  united  States  iicpcrts  in  Tioth 
years  originated  in  Italy.     Exporters  in  TDi'Dducing  countries,  however,  le- 
lieve  there  ^»'ill  "be  fe'."er  almond  exports  to  the  United  Ftate.-i  darino;  the 
1939-40  sear.on. 


SHELLED  .ALMOl'DS:     Irrports  into  the  United  Statas,  1929-30  to  1938-39 


Crop  year 
(Sopt .-Aug. ^ 

France 

French 
Morocco 

•  Italv 

Spain 

Ot^.er  s 

Total 

Snort 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Sho  r  t 

tons 

tonn 

ton  s 

tons 

ton  s 

tons 

1929-50   

64 

78 

4/950 

4,325 

85 

9,505 

1930-51   

109 

35 

2,805 

3,205 

84 

6 238 

1931-32   

81 

17 

1,452 

2,399 

17 

3 , 955 

1932-33   

33 

37 

5^8 

1 ,715 

4 

2,317 

1933-34   

45 

31 

174 

1,121 

42 

1,413 

1934-35  .  

25 

4] 

3^2 

1,195 

12 

1 , 635 

1935-36   

37 

4 

2,016 

5,458 

13 

5 , 507 

1956-37   

220 

13 

3,337 

1,497 

105 

5,175 

1937-36   

43 

11 

875  • 

340 

21 

1,290 

1957-38  a/   .  . 

42 

11 

517 

15 

1,229 

1938-39  a/   .  . 

4 

9 

457  ; 

222 

692 

Compiled  frotn  statistics  of  tne  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
a/  To  end  of  June. 


The  last  three  months  ha.vo  "brought  coxisideratle  change  in  C-overnment 
re^iulations  pertaining  to  the  almond  inriustry  in  Italy  and  Spain.     It  is 
still  too  early  to  form  any  definite  opini- n  as  to  hov/  tnese  changes  "ifill 
affect  the  1939-40  max'keting  season.     Exporters  also  point  oat  thab  compe- 
tition from  filberts  and  other  nuts  will  "be  Icsrger  than  last  year.  The 
1939  preliminary  fore-cast  for  filherts  is  135,000  short  tons,  "anshelled 
"basis,  as  compjJ"ed  with  an  es';imated  65,000  tons  produced  last  year. 

The  end  of  the  civil  v-xr  in  Spain  nas  "uro'ogat  that  coiJJitry  once  more 
into  the  international  almand  trade,  and  S.^anish  exporters  are  making  every 
effort  to  regain  their  former  markets. 

THE  Ul'ITSD  ::iNGn3i:  ASSU.'FS  CCh^^FOJ,  OF  v-OOL  TEXTILE  II'DUSTRY 

Control  of  the  entire  t;oo1  teJ.tile  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  assumed  "by  rpecial  departments  of  the  '"linistry  of  Supply  or  trade 
association  committees  operating  under  Ministry  direction,  according  to 
recent  ca'bles  received  from  the  iimeric-ui  Em"bassy  at  London.     This  applies 
to  stoci<:s,  prices,  di stri"butior  ,  and  trade  of  rav/  arid  manufactured  wool 
products. 
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Latest  availalle  statistics  shovv  tlia.t  ray  vi/ool  stocks  at  principal 
ports  at  the  end  of  June  1939  amounted  to  184,000,000  pounds  and  were  40 
percent  larger  than  on  the  same  date  of  1928.     Hiese  fifures  include  stocks 
at  public  warehouses  in  London  and  at  other  ports,  and  at  railwaj-  and  canal 
depots  in  Yorkshire.     Tfh.ile  not  complete,  the  fii^ures  for  stocks  at  York- 
shire indicate  rou.ghly  the  trend  of  stocks  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers. 
At  the  end  of  June  the  stocks  there  reached  118,000,000  pound.s,  an  increr'.se 
of  69  percent  ahove  the  sanie  date  of  1938  and  were  larger  than  in  any  ;;^ear 
since  1933. 


UinTED  KINGDOM:     Wool  stocks  at  principal  ports 
  on  Juno  30  and  December  31,  1934  to  1939 


Year 

Puhlic  T;ar chouses 

Roilv'ay  and. 
cajial  depots 

Total 

London 

Other 

ports 

in  Yorkr.hire 

June  30 

Dec . 31 

Jun  e  30"^ 

^Dec.  31 

June  30; Dec.  31 

Jun'3~3b 

Dec .  31 

Million 

Million  iMillicn 

i'lillion 

Million:'  killion 

Million 

iilillion 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pcands'  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1934  . . . 

78 

60 

37 

27 

105    ;  51 

220 

138 

1935  . . . 

59 

24 

21 

17 

92    ;  43 

172 

84 

1936  . . . 

45 

24 

23 

15 

89     ;  47 

157 

86 

1937  . . . 

29 

46 

24 

23 

70     ;  27 

135 

96 

1933  . . . 

39 

39 

22 

20 

70     :  61 

131 

110 

1939  ... 

41 

25 

118  i 

134 

Compiled  from  official  reports  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Retained  imports  of  raw  wool  for  the  first  7  months  of  1959  were  ap- 
proximately 31  percent  larger  than  in  the  same  period  of  1938,  whereas  during 
the  entire  year  1933  retained  iiaports  amounted  to  613,000,000  pounds  and 
were  11  percent  larger  thar.  in  1957.     Domestic  production  constitutes  a, 
relatively  small  proportion  of  the  v;ool  requirements  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  total  production  heing  in  the  noighhorhooc'  of  110,000,000  pouncJ.s. 


■(JITITED  ZINGDOLi:    Eetaincd  imports  of  raw  -"ool,  1934-1938 


Designation 

1934 

1935 

1935 

1937 

1938 

Million 

Million 

Million 

iviillion 

iviillion 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pou.nds 

jjound  s 

Actual  weight. 

520 

581 

637 

551 

613 

Clean  basi s  . . 

330 

352 

398 

351 

385 

Compiled  from  official  reports  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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British  Empire  countries  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  are  the  chief 
sources  of  the  United  Kingdom's  raw  wool  supply.     It  has  heen  announced  hy 
the  Australian  G-overnment,  according  to  cahles  received  hy  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  -^lations  that  arrangements  have  "been  made  "by  G-roat 
Britain  to  purchase  all  surpluses  over  Australian  requirements,  of  most 
primary  products,  including  wool.    The  nev  1939-40  Australian  wool  clip 
is  estimated  at  950  million  pounds.     In  addition  there  were  29  million 
pounds  carried  over  from  the  1938-39  season  on  June  30,  1939,  and  5  mil- 
lion pound:;  from  preceding  seasons,  making  984  million  pounds,  including 
the  new  clip  and  carry-over.    Domestic  consumption  of  wool  in  Australia 
in  recent  years  has  ranged  "between  70  and  75  million  pounds. 

No  purchase  plan  for  the  clips  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  New 
Zealand  have  as  yet  "been  announced.    Estimates  of  the  new  clip  in  these 
two  countries  are  not  yet  available  but  last  year  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
produced  approximately  240  million  pounds  and.  New ' Zealand  328  million 
pounds.     Sheep  numbers  in  New  Zealand  wore  2  percent  smaller  in  April  1939 
than  a  year  earlier,  indicating  a  somewhat  smaller  wool  clip  in  1939-40. 
The  1938-39  v/ool  production  in  Now  Zealand,  as  officially  reported,  was 
10  percent  larger  than  that  of  1937-38  and  14  percent  larger  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  preceding  five  seasons.     Carry-over  stocks  at  the  end  of  June 
1939  in  these  countries  were  15  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier, 
amounting  to  52  million  pounds. 

Imports  of  raw  wool  from  the  3  principal  British  Empire  countries 
in  the  Souwhern  Hemisphere  -  Australia,  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  New 
Zealand  -  in  1938  amounted  to  671  million  pounds,  or  76  percent  of  imports 
from  all  sources.     Including  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  British  wool  imports 
from  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  amounted  to  88  percent  of  the  total. 
During  the  first  7  months  of  1939  the  United  Kingdom  imported  727  million 
pounds  of  viool  from  all  sources,  an  increase  of  20  percent  above  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1938.    Australia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  New 
Zealand  furnished  75  percent  of  this  quantity.    A  comparison  of  average 
imports  of  raw  wool  for  the  5-year  periods  1909-1913  and  1914-1918  show 
a  decrease  in  United  Kingdom  imports  from  all  sources  in  the  latter  d-yoox 
period  of  18  percent  while  imports  from  the  three  British  Empire  countries 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  wore  only  11  percent  smaller. 

TTool  has  now  been  added  to  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of 
which  is  prohibited,  except  under  license,  according  to  the  list  announced 
by  the  United  Kingdom  Board  of  Trade  and  submitted  by  cable  from  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  London. 

Reexports  of  wool  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  5-year  period 
1914-1918  averaged  only  103  million  pounds  and  ?/ere  69  percent  smaller 
than  the  average  for  the  5-year  period  1909-1913.    Diuring  the  5  years 
1914-1918  reexports  of  wool  to  the  United  States  from  the  United  Kingdom 
declined  from  85,842,000  pounds  to  only  35  pounds. 
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UNITED  KIITGLOI,':     Imports  of  wool  from  principal  British  Empire  and  othor 
countrins,   averages  1909  to  1913,   1914  to  1318,   annual  1936  to  1938 , 
ojid  January-Jul::,  1938  and  1939 


Country 
from  vnuch 
imported 


Ave  V  3  5-6  a/ 


1909  to 

1914  to 

1936 

1937 

1938 

J.  *^  iJ'J 

1913 

IS  18 

^/ 

1  939 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Mi  Hi  or:, 

ilillion 

pounds 

pounds 

po'-inds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

PO''.;T^ds 

300 

290 

348 

302 

355 

236 

272 

115 

85 

110 

97 

107 

69 

78 

181 

155 

234 

181 

198 

169 

193 

596 

530 

592 

530 

671 

474 

545 

55 

57 

.14 

43 

4-6 

18 

32 

.12 

10 

8 

5 

7 

4? 

35 

S4 

74 

79 

55 

91 

n 

( 

1 

24 

19 

22 

17 

.  7 

23 

;  10 

10 

6 

15 

15 

11 

26 

b 

30 

28 

25 

13 

24 

47 

20 

18 

24 

16 

9 

12 

801 

659 

9],  4 

784 

882 

604 

727 

January-July ' 


Australia  

Union  of  Sout 
jJew  Zealrnd. . 

Total  a."bove 
British  India 

Ireland  

Argentina. . , . 

Uruguay-  

Chile. . . ,  

Erancc.  

Other  countrie 

Total  all  count 


.1  Africn, 


1  es 


Compiled  from  officitil  sources.     a/  Ireland  included,     h/  Preliminary. 

UHITED  Kli.'G-rOM;  -  Reexports  of  ra?v  wool  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  principal 
 countries,   1914,   1918,  1936-1938,'  and  January-July  1338  and  193P 


Countries  of 
destination 


1914 


1913 


1935 


1937 


1  Q 


J anua  ry-July 


1938 


1939 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
Toounds 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
loovinds 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
pound 


Million 
•poxmds 


60 

13 

■  99 

71 

102 

69 

78 

Belgium  

49 

0 

55 

60 

55 

38 

40  . 

G'-^rmcuiy  

89 

0 

36 

29 

9 

8 

a/ 

0 

9 

14 

17 

15 

8 

13 

10 

14 

10 

5 

United  States  

86 

1 3 

10 

8 

2 

5 

7 

0 

11 

5 

7 

4 

Switzerland  

1 

0 

8 

6 

6 

.  3 

■■  5 

c , 

c/ 

a./ 

18 

'■I 

el 
14 

1 

1 

a/ 

9 

d 

Italy  

0 

"~  7 
0 

a/ 
18 

a/ 

11 

295 

20 

265 

221 

257 

176 

165 

Exports  of  domestic 

39 

2 

47 

34 

.30 

12 

15 

Compiled  froK  official  sources.'    a/  Less  than  500,000  pounds.  i\^ot  a  sepaj-ate 

country  Tvntil  1919.     c/  Less  than  100  pounds. 
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iUSTBALIAN  SQEPLUSES  PURCHASED  BY  C-BEAT  BRITAIN 

Arrangements  have  "been  effected  for  the  purchase  hy  Great  Britain  of 
all  surpluses  over  Australian  requirements  of  most  primary  products,  includ- 
ing wool  (see  page  253),  wheat,  canned  and  dried  fruits,  meats,  and  hutter, 
produced  in  that  country,  according  to  a  cable  received  from  the  American 
consulate  general  in  Sydney.    Most  of  the  Australian  surpluses  of  the  com- 
modities above  referred  to  have  always  been  sold  in  the  British  market. 
Large  quantities,  however,  wore  sold  also  in  other  markets  of  the  world. 

The  indicated  interference  with  the  normal  flow  of  Australian  primary 
products  to  world  markets  is  likely  to  necessitate  many  adjustments  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  countries  formerly  depending  on  Australia  as  an  important 
source  of  supply.     In  dried  fruits,  for  example,  Canada  has  long  been  an 
important  outlet  for  the  Australian  surplus,  particularly  of  raisins,  ^ith 
respect  to  wool,  such  countries  as  Belgium,  Prance,  Japan,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States  in  the  aggregate  have  purchased  more  than  the  British 
market.     There  is  a  possibility,  however,  that  the  British  Government  may 
be  contemplating  the  use  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  Australian  surpluses  for 
financing  British  imports  of  essential  commodities. 

The  question  of  shipping  facilities  for  transporting  Australian  sur- 
pluses to  the  United  Kingdom  v/ill  of  course  constitute  a  serious  problem. 
Included  ojnong  the  shipping  difficulties  are  not  only  the  hazards  of  the 
long  voyage  during  war  conditions,  but  also  the  availability  of  cargo  space, 
the  problem  of  return  cargoes,  and  transportation  costs. 

G0VERN1./5ENT  OF  FRANCE  TAKES  CONTROL  OF  li.iPORT  TRADE 

No  merchandise  may  be  imported  into  France  during  the  war  emergency 
except  under  authorization  secured  from  designated  official  agencies,  accord- 
ing to  cables  received  from  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris.    A  decree  to  that 
effect  was  issued  by  the  Government  on  September  2. 

The  import  prohibition  applies  to  imports  under  all  customs  regimes, 
whether  imported  for  domestic  consumption,  warehousing,  transit,  transship- 
ment, temporary  admission,  or  for  any  other  purpose.     It  is  applicable  not 
only  to  foreign  merchandise  but  also  to  products  originating  in  the  French 
colonial  possessions,  protectorates,  and  mandate  territories. 

A  quantitative  total  of  permis sable  imports  for  the  various  commodi- 
ties needed  will  be  fixed  monthly  by  an  Advisory  Committee  For  Importation. 
Authorization  to  import  will  be  granted  only  within  the  limits  of  these 
global  tonnages.     Request  for  an  import  permit  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  through  the  Ministry  responsible  for  exercising  control 
over  imports  of  the  specific  product  for  which  a  permit  is  desired. 

Permits  for  the  importation  of  such  agricultural  products  as  cotton, 
wool,  hides  and  skins,  flax,  hemp,   silk,  juto,   sisal,  tanning  extracts, 
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exotic  guns,  coconuts,  castor  "beans,  ravv'  materials  for  pharmaceutical  pur- 
poses, Indian  hemp,  and  live  horses,  must  be  secured  from  designated  divi- 
sions of  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense  and  War. 

Permits  for  such  products  as  sugar,  oleaginoiis  seeds  and  vegetable 
oils,  tea,  wheat,  cork,  barley,  wood,  cacao,  rice,  coffee,  corn,  wine, 
brandies,  rum,  cheese,  manioc,  animals  for  slaughter,  sausages,  meats,  citrus 
fruits,  bananas,  potatoes,  dried  vegetables,  animal  greases,  and  beet  seeds 
are  to  be  obtained  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

The  Ministry  of  Commerce  will  issue  the  permits  for  all  products  not 
definitely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  some  other  Ministry-,  according  to  the 
despatch.    All  requests  for  permits  must  be  made  out  in  qua.druplicate  bear- 
ing the  signature  of  the  eventual  beneficiary  as  well  as  the  visa,  of  the 
responsible  Ministry.     The  period  of  validity  of  import-  authorizations  is 
3  months  for  goods  originating  in  European  .'countries  and  4  months  for  coun- 
tries outside  of  Europe. 

American  exporters  of  farm  products  would  find  it  advisabl^e  to  assure 
themselves  before  shipment  that  import  permits  have  actually  been  issued 
covering  goods  intended  for  the  French  market.     Otherwise  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  the  goods  will  be  permitted  entr;^^  upon  arrival. 

Several  supplementary  decrees  have  been  issued  since  the  announcement 
of  the  prohibition  on  imports.  One  of  them  deals  specifically  with  merchan- 
dise subject  to  quota-control  measures  and  other  import  prohibitions  prior 
to  September  1.  This  decree  specifies  that  entrir  of  such  goods  will  be  per- 
mitted provided  it  can  be  shown  that  licenses  or  quota  certificates  had  been 
delivered  prior  to  September  1  and  that  the  goods  in  question  are  actually 
imported  before  the  expiration  of  the  normal  period  of  validity  of  such  doc- 
uments, 

■  INTEMATIONAL  TPJ^DE  IN  COTTON,  1938-59  , 

World  trade  in  cotton  during  the  year  ended  July  31,  1959,  wr>s  at  a 
lower  level  than  during  anj'  year  since  its  recover;*/  from  the  restrictive 
effects'  of  the  world  war.     It  was  20  percent  lower  than  it  averaged  during 
the  lO-year  period  1923-24  to  1932-33.  .  . 

Shipments  of  cotton  to  each  of  the  large  industrial  countries,  v;hich 
are  the  leading  importers,  were  belo?/  average.     The  decreases  (judged  by 
shipments  from  the  United  States,  British  India,  and  Egrpt)  varied  from  21 
percent  in  the  case  of  Japan  to  67  percent  in  the  case  of  G-ermanj.%  The 
relatively  smaller  decrease  in  Japanese  purchases  than  in  those  of  the  other 
industrial  countries  put  Japan  far  in  the  lead  as  an  importer  of  cotton. 
The  total  cotton  imports  of  Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  approximately 
equal,  at  3  million  bales  annually,  during  the  period  1923-24  to  1932-33. 
During  1938-39,  however,  Japan  imported  2,757,000  bales  as  compared  with 
2,199,000  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
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The  decline  in  purchases  "by  the  industrial  countries  WcO.s  not  propor- 
tioned equally  among  their  various  tuppliors.     The  follov.'ing  talDlc  sho^.To 


the  chan;;o 
export on s. 


'oi:. 


nvera<e;c  in  their  'ourchascs  from  the  three  l-are'cst  cotton 


:  Principal  changes  in  v/orld  trade  in  cotton,  1338-39,  cop.pTcd 
with  the  average  of  the  10  ycrrs,   1923-24  to  1932-33 

Increase  (+)  or  doc r c as e  ''- 


Countries 


Exports  from  - 
United  States  . 
Bri  ti  sh  India. . 

Egypt  

Total  3  countries 

United  States  

British  India  

Egypt  

Totcl  3  countries 


(-)  in  oxDorts  to 


Japan 

United 

;  Germany  ; 

Prance 

I  taly 

Total  5 

Zingdora 

countries 

1,000 

1,000 

:    1,000  i 

1,000 

]. ,  000 

1,000 

hales 

Dales 

■    Dales  ; 

bales 

hales 

hales 

-1.373 

'  -l,l'-i-6  i 

-50^ 

^20 

-3,S63 

-cUl 

+137 

;      -41  ; 

-11 

—222 

-35S 

+  92 

'.    +110  ; 

+1+ 

+13 

+206 

-569 

-l,22Ci__. 

Lrl,C77  : 

-pll 

-^29 

J4,015 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent  ; 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

:     '  -S6  '  i 

-53 

-59 

-64 

-19 

+90 

:       -21  : 

-g 

-75 

-17 

+1^2 

-2 

+10  i 

+2 

+20 

-21 

-bb 

-Up 

-57 

Sach  of  the  five  loading  importing  coimtrios  tooi:  .nuch  less  thru  aver- 
age quantities  of  Anericaii  cotton  during  1938-39,    Js.pan,  G-ermsnj'-,  and  Italy 
also  took  considerahly  less  British  Indian  cotton,  hut  took  greatly  increa,sed 
amounts  of  the  EgyiDtian  stable.     The  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hrand,  took 
alEost  dcuhle  its  s.verage  purchases  of  Indian  .staple  and  ahout  an  average 
quantity  of  SQrptisai,     Prench  purchases  fro:;i  India  .rnd  Egypt  v/ere  not  greatly 
changed  from  the  10-year  average.     All  thos.:  countries,  hut  particularly 
Japan  and  Germary,  took  considerahlc  cmounts  of  cotton  from  Brazil  during 
the  fiscal  year  1938-39,  as  comp.'ired  with  negligihle  imports  of  Brazilian 
cotton  during  the  10-y car- average  period. 

The  principal  result  of  these  shifts  on  the  relative  positions  of  the 
exporting;  nations  was  a  reduction  (from  t-^l  percent  to  34  percent)  of  the 
United  Sta.tes  share  in  world  cotton  exiiorts.     All  other  exporting  coiintries 
accounted  for  la,rger  porcentfiges  of  the  total.     The  most  striking  increase 
was  that  of  Brazil,   from  1  percent  during  the  10  years,   1923-24  to  1932-33, 
to  15  percent  during ■ 1938-39, 

Shipments  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  chiring  the  past  year  were 
at  the  lov/est  level  since  1882.     They  were  57  percent  helov^  the  average  for 
the  10  years,   1923-24  to  1932-33.     This  lev;  level  wa.s  due  ;orimar'ily  to  three 
factors:     (l)  Relatively  large  stocks  of  iimcrican  cotton  hold  ahroad  at  the 
heginnin.g  of  the  year;   (2)  the  reluctance  of  i^ncrican  cotton  exporters  to 
accept  any  price  lower  than  could  he  obtained  in  the  forri  of  a  .loan  from^ 
the  United  States  Goverrjnen-t;   and  (o)  the  unv/illingness  of  certa,in  govern- 
ments to  permit  their  nationals  to  import  cotton  ohtained  otherwise  than 
through  barter  and  clearings  arrangements.     It  is  of  interest  that,  in  spite 
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of  this  comTDination  of  factors,  the  growth  of  textile  activity  in  a  nomter 
of  countries,  including  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Canada,  resulted  in  their  pur- 
chasing larger  quantities  of  United  States  cotton  during  1938-39  than  they 
did  on  the  average  during  the  10-year  period,  1923-24  to  1932-33. 


British  Indian  cotton  exports  during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  were 
only  3  percent  lower  than  average.    The  decline  was  due  principally  to  de- 
creased exports  to  Japan  and  Italy.     It  is  of  interest  that  British  Indian 
shipments  to  Qhina  were  87  percent  ahove  average  and  almost  10  times  those 
of  a  year  earlier.    Egyptian  cotton  exports  during  1938-39  were  14  percent 
higher  than  during  the  10-year  period,  1923-24  to  1932-33,  although  they 
were  slightly  "below  last  year.     Shipments  to  a  number  of  countries,  princi- 
pally Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy,  were  increased.    Exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  declined.    Brazil's  cotton  exports  reached  the  record  level  of 
1,291,000  "baloB  during  1938-39.    Especially  heavy  shipments  were  made  to 
Japan  and  Chin^,.     The  1938-39  export  figure  was  16  times  that  of  average 
Brazilian  exports  durirjg  the  10-yoar  period,  1923-24  to  1932-33,  and  rep- 
resented a  continuation  of  Brazil's  advance  in  importance  as  a  cotton- 
exporting  country. 

COTTON:     Summary  of  world  oyports,  average,  1923-24  to  1932-33 
 and  annual,  1935-36  to  1933-39   


Year  ended  July  31 


Quantity 


Exporting 

Average 

countries 

1923-24 

1937-38 

1938-39 

to 

1935-36 

;  1936-37 

1932-33 

1,000 

1,000 

;  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

hales 

hale  s 

i  hales 

hales 

hales 

United  States   

8,215 

6,267 

;  5,689 

5,976 

3,512 

British  India   

2,759 

3,094 

:  3,607 

1,721 

2,685 

Egypt   

1,453 

1,695 

:  1,828 

1,792 

1,763 

Brazil   

86 

743 

:  1,081 

1,147 

a/  1,527 

Peru   

213 

381 

;  350 

298 

351 

Argentina   

89 

216 

■  141 

49 

116 

Sudan   

99 

215 

;  279 

278 

a/  334 

Total   

12,924 

12,611 

■  12,975 

11,261 

10,288 

Percentage  of  total 

Percent 

Percent 

,  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

United  States  

63 

50 

:  44 

53 

34 

British  Indi.v:.  

21 

24 

:  28 

15 

26 

Egyi)t   

11 

13 

:  14 

16 

17 

Brazil   

1 

6 

;  8 

10 

15 

Peru  

2 

3 

;  3 

3 

4 

Argentina   

1 

2 

;  1 

1 

Sudan   

1 

2 

;  2 

3 

3 

Total   

100 

100 

■  100 

100 

100 

Compiled  from  official 
a/  Partially  estimated. 


sources. 

h/  less  than  0,5  percent. 
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INTEE^ATIOIIAL  T?JfflE  IH  COTTCpT,  1938-39 

C0TT02':     Exports  frorr.  principal  exporting  countries,  average 
1923-24  to  1932-33,  and  annual  1935-37  to  1936-39 


Destination 
of  exports 
from  principal 
exporting 
countries 


Year  ended  July  31 


Quantity 


,  Average 

Average; 

; 1923-24 

1923-24" 

•  to 

1936-37 

1937-.3a  - 1938-39 

to 

1936-37 

1937-38 

;  1938-39 

■  1932-33 

1932-33 

:  1,000 

1 ,000 

1,000  : 

1,000 

;  "bales 

"bales 

"bales  '• 

"bales 

Percent- 

Ferco-'t 

Percent 

iPrrcont 

•  1,850 

682 

704  : 

345 

23  ' 

12 

12 

10 

;  1,794 

1 ,189 

J.  ,  OOi 

A  on 

22  . 

21. 

28 

:  12 

;  856 

697 

772  : 

362 

10 

12 

13 

;  10 

:  712 

414 

540  ; 

292 

9 

7 

9 

;  8 

:  304 

4  ■ 

18 

4 

c/ 

c/ 

I  1 

■d/  219 

1 

0 

3 

c/.  . 

c/. 

I  0 

•  197 

163 

205  : 

94 

2 

3  - 

3 

:  3 

I  141 

93 

125 

74 

2 

2 

2 

■  2 

;  60 

93 

88 

101 

1 

2 

1 

:  46 

40 

41  . 

11 

c/ 

1 

1 

;  27 

134 

253  ; 

160 

c/ 

3 

4 

■  ,  5 

64 

132 

297  : 

299 

1 

2 

5 

9 

;  6,290 

3,678 

4,683  ; 

2,197 

77 

65 

78 

63 

210 

318 

262 

238 

2 

6 

4 

7 

;  1,316 

1 ,612 

719  ■ 

896 

16 

26 

12 

;  26 

296 

15 

24  ; 

87 

4 

c/ 

c/ 

■  2 

;  84 

14 

148  : 

3 

1 

c/ 

3 

;  c/ 

;  19 

52 

140  • 

91 

1 

3 

2 

:  6,21.5 

5 , 689 

5,976  ; 

3,512 

100 

100 

100 

,  100 

•  1,294 

2,060 

680  ; 

1 ,053 

47 

58 

40 

:  39 

307 

20 

58  : 

573 

11 

1  ■ 

3 

:  21 

297 

187 

87 

75 

11 

•  5 

5 

:  3 

:  193 

161 

132  : 

152 

7 

;  4 

8 

:  6 

;  186 

277 

124  ■ 

112 

7 

:  8 

7 

:  4 

;  175 

504 

295  ; 

332 

5 

14 

17 

;  12 

•  145 

118 

101  : 

134 

5 

•  3 

6 

;  5 

i  61 

:  ^)/ 

1 

el  7 

2 

c/ 

c/ 

:  c/ 

37 

;  50 

33  : 

e/  32 

1 

;  1 

2 

;  1 

;  54 

210 

210  • 

215 

3 

6 

12 

:  9 

2,759 

■  3,607 

1,721 

2  ,  685 

100 

100 

100 

100 

?ercenta.ge  of  total 


Exports  from  the 
United  States  to 

G-crraany*   , 

United  Kingdom 

France   

Italy   

Spain   

Soviet  Union 

Belgium   

Netherlands  . 

^  Sweden   

P    Portugal  .... 
Poland  &  Danz 
Other  Europe 
Total  Europe 

Canada  

J apan   

China  

British  India 
Other  countries 

Total   

British  India  to 

Japan   

China   

Italy   

G-ermany  .  .  . 
Belgium  .  .  . 
United  King- 
France  .... 

Spain   

Netherlands 
Other  countries 
Total   


cm 


*    Includes  shipments  through  the  free  port  of  Bremen,  much  of  ™hich  is  aftervi'ard 
shipped  to  other  countries.     According  to  German  official  trade  returns,  imports  of 
American  cotton  for  consumption  in  Germany  approximated  185 ,  O-iO  bales  for  the  year 
ended  July,  1939;  292,000  bales  in  1938;  and  232,000  bales  in  1937. 
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li-TERHATIOiJi^L  THADS  Ui  COTTOH,  1936-39,  COi^T' D 


COiL'Ol":     Exports  from  ;orincipal  exporting  countries,  average 

1923-24  to  1932-33,   and  anmaal  19  36-37  to  1938-39,  -  Continv.cd 


Destination 
of  errports 
from  or  i  no  i  p  al 
expo  r  ting- 
countries 


Exports  from 
Egypt  to 


United  Kingdom 

Prance  

United  States 
Germany  i_l . . . 

Italy  

J  apan  

Switzerland. . 

Spain  

Czechoslovaki, 
British  India- 
Poland  cS;  Ds;iizig 
Other  countries 
Total  


Brazil  to 


(J  apan  

Germany, .... 

United  Kiii^'dom 
France. ...... 

China  

I taly   

He thor lands, . 
B  c  Ig  ium-  Lu:c  e:.i 

Poland  

Portugal  

Other  countries 
Total  


'car  ended  July  31 


QuguUti  ty 


Avcrrgc 
1923-24 
to 

1932-33 


63 


193S-37 


1957-38 


il  938-39 


'rccontagc  of  totrl 


Avcrrgc; 
1923-24 
to 

1932-33 


,  1,000 

1,  000 

1.000 

1,000 

;  hales 

Dales 

hales 

hales 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

'Percent 

;  '  572 

613 

576 

559 

39 

34 

32 

32 

i  192 

210 

235 

195 

13 

12  ' 

13 

11 

;  167 

61 

39 

39 

11 

3 

2 

2 

;  107 

139 

217 

7 

8 

13 

12 

;  99 

116 

120 

112 

7 

6 

7  ' 

6 

i  65 

209 

89 

157 

4 

11 

5  ■ 

9 

■  62 

76 

7S 

30 

4 

4 

A 

5 

:  48 

0 

1 

18 

3 

0 

ol' 

1 

:  31 

77 

62 

44 

2 

4 

3 

2 

;  25 

90 

132 

85 

2 

5 

7 

5 

;  lo 

33 

43 

45 

1 

2 

2 

3 

82 

204 

185 

•210 

7 

11 

12 

12 

i  1,433 

1,828 

1,792 

1,763 

100 

100 

100 

100 

August— June 


168 

1-14 

359 

256 

459 

252 

263 

184 

201 

52 

57 

133 

12 

10 

153 

50 

11 

59 

25 

16 

37 

28 

26 

26 

20 

22 

26 

22 

28 

9 

25 

13 

36 

'^'21 

970 

1,291 

1936-37 


1937-33 


1933-39 


18 

28 
op 

6 

1 

5 


2 
4 


100 


100 


15 
47 
19 
6 
1 
1 
2 

2 
3 
1 


100 


Compiled  from  official  sources.  ^ 
States,  v/hich  are  500  pounds  gross, 
cent,     d./  E;:cludcs  Prussia  in  Asia. 
January  1,  1938,  incl\ides  Austria. 


19 
16 

10 
12 
5 

2 
2 
1 
2 


100 


Bales  of  478  pouiids  net  except  for  the  Unj.  ted 
V  Less  thaii  500  hales,     cj  Less  than  0,5  pcr- 
o/  Sloven  months,  August-June,     f/  Begir^ning 
g/  Ho  data  avealt..hlo  hy  countries. 
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COTTOE:     Price  per  pound  of  representative  raw  cotton  at  Liverpool, 


Sept em b 

er  15 , 

1939, 

with 

compari  sons 

1939 

July 

Augus  t 

September 

28 

4 

11 

18 

25 

1 

8 

15 

Cent  5 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

American  ~ 

Middling  

10.53 

10.30 

10.18 

10.02 

10.25 

10.02 

11.88 

11.23 

Low  Middling  .... 

8  .87 

8.64 

8.52 

8.37 

8.67 

8.53 

10 . 44 

9.88 

Egyptian  (Fially  Gooc 

).  Fair)- 

Giza  7   

12.  56 

12.91 

12.65 

12.66 

13.71 

13.17 

14.77 

13.76 

Uppers   

11.37 

11 .47 

11 .27 

11 .10 

11 . 66 

11 .27 

13.33 

12. 4*' 

Brazilian  (l"air)- 

North  

9.17 

8.83 

8.72 

8.56 

8.77 

8.62 

10.53 

10.36 

Sao  Paulo   

9.85 

9.52 

9.40 

9.24 

9.42 

9.23 

11.12 

10.91 

Indian  - 

Broach  (7-ally  Good)   

7.84 

7.58 

7.68 

7.72 

8.06 

7.92 

9.56 

9.20 

Central  Provinces 

( Super- 

fine)   

.  8.31 

8.25 

8.25 

8.29 

8.60 

8.43 

10.05 

9.66 

Sind  (Fine)   

:  7.06 

7.00 

7.02 

7.10 

3.94 

Peruvian  (Good)  - 

Tanguis   

j  11.41 

11.08 

10.96 

10.80 

10.90 

Converted  at  current  exchange  rates. 


UNITED  STATES:     Exports  of  cotton  to  principal  foreign  markets,  annual 

1937-38  and  1938-39,  and  August  1- September  14,  1938  and  1939  a/ 
 (Running  bales)   , 


Year  ended  July  31 


Country  to 

which  exported 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1938 

1939 

1,000  bales 

1 ,000  bales 

1,000  bales 

1,000  bales 

United  Kingdom  

1,630 

478 

47 

190 

Continental  Europe  

3,049 

1,791 

249 

222 

Total  Europe  

4,679 

2,269 

296 

412 

Japan  

729 

905 

100 

50 

Other  co'iintries  

542 

394 

27 

■  23 

Total  

5,950 

3,568 

423 

:  485 

Lintdrs  

278 

206 

21 

:  22 

Total,  excluding  linters.. 

5 , 672 

3,362 

1  402 

:  463 

August  1  -  September  14 


Compiled  from  the  V/eekly  Stock  and  I'ovement  Report,  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 
a/    Includes  linters. 
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lIETIIERLjU^IDS:     Production  of  specified  crops,  1933-1939 


Year 

Wheat 

Sugar 

Barley 

;  Oats 

Potatoes 

beets 

1, 000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1 ,  000 

1 , 000 

TdusIigIs 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

short  tons 

1935  

15,325 

2,v3l2 

20,003 

112,196 

2,148 

1934  

18,042 

4,  546 

19,805 

108,031 

1,968 

1935  

16,653 

5, 234 

19,379 

97,704 

1,682 

1936, .  . .  . 

15,428 

5,  608 

22,793 

92,097 

1,806 

1937..  

12,615 

6,204 

25,  918 

97,395 

1,744 

1933  

15,939 

5,506 

30,761 

103,531 

1,675 

1939  

13,301 

5,  971 

22 , 8  73 

93,695 

1,863 

International 

I ns t i  tu. t e  of  ^r i cul tin- 

rj,  RoHie,  and 

official  statistics. 

ESTONIA:    Production  of  specified  crops,  1933-1939 

Year 

Wheat 

S;/e 

Barley 

Oat  s 

Potatoes 

1,000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushel  s 

bushels 

1933..  

2,451 

8,735 

3,  731 

8,014 

34,871 

1934   .. 

3,107 

9,064 

5,276 

10, 994 

32,780 

1935.  

2,207 

6,804 

4,  216 

9,262 

32,801 

1936.  

2,433 

6,044 

3,  989 

7,842 

37,868 

1937..  

2,786 

8 ,  32  7 

3,717 

9,585 

36,214 

1938'  

3,139 

7,403  . 

4,  443 

12,160 

36,656 

1939  

2,  G56 

7,441 

3,674 

10, 334 

33,730 

International  Institute  of  4si'iculture,  Rome,  and  official  statistics. 
HIjlTCri\P.Y :    Production  of  specified  crops,  1933-1939 


Yea: 


Corn 


Potato  e: 


Su.'erar  beet: 


1933. . 
1934. . 
1935. . 
1936. . 
1937. . 
1938.. 
1939.. 


1,000  bushels 

71,229 
82, 599 
55,837 
102,085 
108,606 
104,799 
88,814 


1,000  bushels 

68,183 
77,348 
51,171  . 
90,069 
94, 039 
78,554 
86, 347 


1,000  short  tons 


1,041 
1,017 
848 
1,239 
1,116 
1,069 
1,167 


International  Institute  of  Agriculture,   Rome,  and  official  statistics, 
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BUrTSIt:     Price  per  poimd  in  I'le'"  York,  San  Fraricisco,  Copenhafi-en , 
Montreal,  and  London ,  September  14,  IS'39,  with  comparisons 


Market  and  descriiotion 

September  15 , 

i  Z^OC 

Septem'ber  7, 

±•7  0:' 

Septe'^iiber  14, 

Copenhagen,  official  quotation  ... 
London : 

Cents 
25.2 
25.5 
23.9 
23.6 

29.0 
25.7 
24.2 

Cents 
26.5 
30.0 
a,/  23.7 
21.0 

c/  24.4 
c/  22.4 
c/  20.6 

Cents 
28.0 
31.0 
a/  23.5 

c/  25.5 
c/  23.2 
c/  23.2 

jJoreign  prices  converted  at  current  exchange  rates. 

a/  Quotation  of  follov'ing  day  converted  at  prevailing  rate  of  exchange, 
t  /  No  t  av  ai  1  ab  1  e . 

c/  Maximum  price  importer  to  ^/holesaler  fixed  \rj  Government;  variations  dwe  to 
fluctuations  in  eiichange  rates. 

PORK  PRODUCTS:     Price  per  100  pounds  at  Liverpool,  September  15,  1939, 

with  comparisons  a/ 


Market  and  item 

Week  ended 

September  16, 
1933 

September  8 , 
1939 

September  15, 
1939  b/ 

First  quality  - 

American  short  cut  green  hajns  . . 

Dollars 

14.47 
21.23 
20.05 
19.83 
10.26 

Lollars 

10.58 
17.50-18.23 
15.50-16.23 

17.14 
7.75 

Dollars 

10.24 
16.95-17.66 
15.01-15.72 

16.50 
7.51 

Q,uotations  are  on  the  basis  of  sales  from  importer  to  wholesaler, 
a/  Converted  at  c^orrent  rate  of  exchange. 

b/  Prices  fixed  from  September  1  on;  price  variations  are  due  to  fluctuations 
in  exchange  rates. 


NOTICE 

The  page  of  butter  gradings  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  formerly 
facing  this  page,  is  omitted  this  week  because  of  nonreceipt  of  the  foreign 
publications  from  which  the  information  is  obtained.    Vlhen  such  piiblica- 
tions  begin  coming  again  the  service  will  be  resumed. 
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Index 


Late  cables 


,  2U1  : 


Agri  C'xl tiiral  p r oduc t  s :  :  ■ 

Import  control,  Prance, 

Sept.  2,  1939    ^55  : 

Surpluses,  purchased  loy  Govern-  : 
ment,  A-astralia,  Septem"ber  1939  255  : 
Almonds:  • 
Exports,  Mediterranean  Basin,  : 

1929-19^3    250  : 

Imports,  U.S.,   1929-1933    251  : 

Production,  Mediterranean 

Basin,  1929-1939    2U9  : 

Apples,  central  marketing  Doard  : 
"prcposed,  Nova  Scotia,  1939  2M-3  : 

Avocados,  exports,  Cuoa.Ao^Tst  1939  2-;<2  : 
Barley:  • 

Area,  Argentina,  1933,1939    2^13  : 

Production:  • 

Estonia,  1933-1939    262  : 

Netherlands,  1933-1939    262  : 

Butter,  prices,   s'oecified  mstrkets,  : 

Sept.  Ik,  1939   263  : 

Citrus  fruit,  exuorts,  Il^T*.  ' 

1937,1933    2U7  : 

Corn,  prod^iction.H-une-ary,  193^- 1939  2o2  : 
Cotton:  ' 
Board,  investie^ational,  war  con-  : 
ditions,  U.K.,  Sept.  I9,  1939-  2l|l  : 
Exoorts:  ^ 

Cnina,  Jvily  1939    2U0  : 

U.S.,  Sept.  lU,  1939    261 

Imports,  China,  July  1939    2U6 

Prices,  U.K.,  Sept.  15,  1939  26I 
Prod.uction,  China,  1933,1939  2U5 
Trade,  international,  1933-39  ••  256 
Flaxseed: 
Area: 

Arientina,  1933,1939    2U3 

Ururaay,  1933,1939    2U1 

Price,  guaranteed  minim^om  sus- 
pended, Argentina,  Sept.  6, 1939  2U2 
Import  restrictions,  Finland, 

Sept.  13,  1939    2UI 

Oats: 
Area: 

Argentina,  1938.1939    2^| 

Uriru0,7,  1933,1939    2UI 

Production: 

Estonia,  1933-1939    262 

Netherlands,  1933-1939    262 


Pa?e 

Pork,  prices,  U.K.,  Sept.  15.  I939  263 
Potatoes:  ' 
Production: 

Hungary,  1933-1939    262  ; 

Netherlands,  1933-1939    262 

nice:  | 
Production,  Taivran  (first  crop),  J 

1933,1939   2U5  ' 

Production  prospects.  Chosen, 

Septemher  1939   2H5  1 

Eye:  I 

Area,  Ar--entina,  1933,1939    2U3 

Production,  Estonia,  19^3-1939  •  262  ^ 
Su^s.r  "beets:  | 
Production: 

Hun-ary,  1933-1939    262 

Netherlands,  1933-1939    262 

Tobacco  (flue-cured),  China,  1939-  2U6 
7«heat: 


Area: 

Argentina,  1933,1939   

UrLu::-ua,y,  19^3,1939   

Exportahle  surplus: 

Ar-'-entina,  Sept.   3,  1939   

Australia,  1939-UO   

Exports,  Ari;entina,  January- 

Aupj-st,  1933-39   

G-ovemment  control,  Australia, 

1939   

Imports: 

Giiina  (incl. flour) ,  -T^ilv  19'^9. 

Japan,  July  1939   ■  

Market  conditions: 

Argentina,  Septem.her  1939   

China,  Sept.  15,  1939   

Japan,  Sept.   1,  1939   

Prices: 

Argentina,  cuarant-ed  miniimrn 
sus-ocnded,  Sept.   6,  19^  ••• 

Shan^-hai,  Sept.   15,  1939   

Tolcyo,  Sept.  1,  1939   

Production: 

Australia,  1933,19^9   

Estonia,  1933-1939   

Netherlands,  19 "^3-19 39   

vool: 

G-overnment  control,  textile 

industry,  U.K.,  September  1939 
Imports,  U.K.,  193^1939  •••  252 

Reexports,  U.K.,  191^-1939   

Stocks,  U.K.,  June  3O,  1939   


2U3  ' 
21^1  I 

2U2 
2U3 
2H2 

2U5 

2U3 
2U3 


2'J2l 
2U5 

\ 

2U? 
262 
262 


251 

.25fi 
25'4l 
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